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Introduction (U) 

Eagle and Swastika: CIA and Nazi War Criminals and Collaborators examines 
the Central Intelligence Agency’s involvement with Nazis and their collaborators after 
World War II. It details the Agency’s assistance to various US Government 
investigations, primarily by the Justice Department’s Office of Special Investigation 
(OSI) and by the General Accounting Office (GAO), of dealings with Nazis from the 
1970s to the present day. The study recounts the Agency’s long involvement with Nazis 
- first as an enemy in World War II, then as a quasi-ally in the Cold War, and finally as 
the subjects of criminal investigations and prosecutions by Federal officials. 1 (U) 

As a secret, intelligence agency in an open democratic society, historians, 
journalists, and politicians have long suspected the Central Intelligence Agency of 
maintaining clandestine relations with Nazis and non-Germans who aided the Third 



1 The Charter and Judgment of the Nuremberg Tribunal, adopted by the United Nations in 1950 
as General Assembly Resolution 95, defined crimes under international law as crimes against 
peace, war crimes, and crimes against humanity. The Nuremberg International Military Tribunal 
also charged German defendants with conspiracy. Those who served in the Schutzstaffeln, or SS, 
were accused of membership in a criminal organization. The Allied authorities also offered 
specific charges in subsequent trials of German war criminals after 1945. The generic term “war 
crimes” encompasses a variety of crimes committed by the Axis Powers and their collaborators 
as recognized at Nuremberg. The term is commonly used to denote support rendered to Nazi 
Germany by individuals even if these same individuals did not directly commit murder or other 
violent crimes. It should also be noted that many individuals charged with war crimes in World 
War II were not members of the Nazi party or even German citizens. Alan S. Rosenbaum, 
Prosecuting Nazi War Criminals (Boulder: Westview Press, 1993), pp. 22-23. See also 
Appendices, Norman E. Tutorow, ed., War Crimes, War Criminals, and War Crimes Trials: An 
Annotated Bibliography and Source Book (Westport: Greenwood Press, 1986), pp. 453-477. (U) 
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Reich. 2 The story of escaped Nazis after the collapse of the Third Reich in 1945 has long 
gripped novelists and Hollywood screenwriters, as seen by such bestsellers and 
subsequent box office hits as The Salzburg Connection, The Boys from Brazil, Marathon 
Man, and The ODESSA File? Since the 1970s, the topic has also proven steady fare for 
historians and journalists. 4 (U) 



2 For an overall discussion, see Kevin C. Ruffner, “A Persistent Emotional Issue: CIA’s Support 
to the Nazi War Criminal Investigations,” Studies in Intelligence (Unclassified ed. 1 997), pp. 
103-109. (U) 

3 One guide to American spy movies notes, “Hollywood, in its unique, uncanny way, was quick 
to turn out dramas about unrepentant Nazis planning for the next onslaught as early as 1944. 
During the next few decades dozens of plots centered around schemes by former Nazis to steal 
gold and jewels, restore their former glory and spread fear and hatred among the peoples of the 
world. A few were earnest attempts to expose the flight of war criminals, some were simple 
entertainments and others were undisguised propaganda films.” See Larry Langman and David 
Ebner, Encyclopedia of American Spy Films (New York: Garland Publishing, 1990), pp. 258- 
260. (U) 

4 Public interest in Nazi war criminals can be seen in the number of publications since the mid- 
1 970s, including Charles R. Allen, Nazi War Criminals in America: Facts- Action: The Basic 
Handbook (New York: Highgate House, 1985); Mark Aarons and John Loftus, Unholy Trinity: 
How the Vatican ’s Nazi Networks Betrayed Western Intelligence to the Soviets (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1991); Charles Ashman and Robert J. Wagman, Nazi Hunters: The Shocking 
True Story of the Continuing Search for Nazi War Criminals (New York: Pharos Books, 1988); 
Howard Blum, Wanted!: The Search for Nazis in America (New York: Quadrangle/The New 
York Times Book Company, 1977); Tom Bower, The Paperclip Conspiracy: The Hunt for Nazi 
Scientists (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1987); William B. Breuer, Race to the Moon: 
America ’s Duel with the Soviets (Westport: Praeger Publishers, 1 993); Linda Hunt, Secret 
Agenda: The United States Government, Nazi Scientists, and Project Paperclip, 1945-1990 (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1991); Beate Klarsfeld, Wherever They May Be! (New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1975); John Loftus, The Belarus Secret , ed. Nathan Miller (New York: Paragon House, 
1989, rev. ed. 1982); Allan A. Ryan, Jr., Quiet Neighbors: Prosecuting Nazi War Criminals in 
America (San Diego: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1984); Rochelle G. Saidel, The Outraged 
Conscience: Seekers of Justice for Nazi War Criminals in America (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1984); Christopher Simpson, Blowback: America 's Recruitment of Nazis and 
Its Effects on the Cold War (New York: Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1 988); and Efraim Zuroff, 
Occupation: Nazi Hunter; The Continuing Saga for the Perpetrators of the Holocaust (Hoboken: 
KTAV Publishing House, 1994). (U) 
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During the first three decades after the war, however, the Soviet threat and the 
possibility of a cold war turning into world Armageddon muted public scrutiny. The 
presence of former Nazis and their collaborators in the United States generated little 
interest from the American public, and even less from the Federal government. In this 
environment, the Central Intelligence Agency simply avoided any discussion of its roles 
as having used America’s former enemies as intelligence sources and operational assets. 
(U) 



Criticism by various observers takes a broad approach. In particular, the Agency 
comes under attack for the following activities: 

1 . CIA, and its predecessor organizations, including the Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS 1942-45), the Strategic Services Unit (SSU 1945-46), and the 
Central Intelligence Group (CIG 1 946-47), employed German intelligence 
personnel as sources of information. 

2. CIA sponsored the new West German intelligence service, an organization 
under the control of officers of the defeated German general staff. The ranks of 
the Gehlen Organization sheltered many officers of the German SS and SD whose 
loyalty to the new West German government remained in doubt. 

3. CIA, and its predecessor organizations, employed former collaborators of the 
Third Reich, primarily from Eastern and Southern Europe, initially as sources of 
information and later as the operational assets for activities behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

4. CIA, including the Office of Policy Coordination (OPC 1948-1952), brought 
German and Eastern European individuals to the United States to provide detailed 
information on the Soviet Union. 

5. CIA, including OPC, formed “secret armies” from various emigre groups in 
Europe and trained them in the United States. The ranks of these groups included 
numerous former collaborators of Nazi Germany and some of these people 
remained active in other CIA projects. 
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